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ever, have reconciled the clauses of the Nine-Power Treaty for the
preservation of China's integrity with the action which Japan had
already taken towards that country in 1931-3; and it is the farther
development of the relations between these two countries in the year
under review that must next occupy our attention.

Japanese military action in the North had come to an end, as
previously recorded,1 with the signature in May 1933 of the Tangku
Armistice Agreement establishing a neutral demilitarized zone along
the Great Wall. Although in 1934 there was no serious fighting, it
was the military situation on the Manchurian border which dominated
Sino-Japanese relations in North China, where the conduct of these
relations remained primarily in the hands of the respective Tni1i.ta.ry
authorities. The neutral zone itself provided a fruitful source of dis-
putes. There were frequent complaints from the Japanese side that
the Chinese authorities were failing to restrain the activities of irre-
sponsible armed bands acting inside the zone, and there were counter-
complaints of Japanese military encroachments. In January Japanese
troops occupied Lungmensu, one of the western passes through the
Great Wall; but these troops withdrew again soon afterwards. In the
following month a Japanese force was reported to be massing on
the Jehol-Chahar frontier and to have expelled Chinese troops from a
district outside the Great Wall which the Japanese military authori-
ties claimed as part of Jehol. The Japanese were stated also to have
constructed an aerodrome between Dolonor and Kalgan and to be
building military roads inside the Chahar2 border.

At the same time, however, progress was being made towards a
return to stabilized conditions by the rendition to China, on the
10th February and the 4th March respectively, of the frontier towns
of Shanhaikwan and Koupeikou, by the resumption of through-
traffic on the Peking-Mukden Railway on the 6th June,3 by the
completion towards the end of the year of postal arrangements
between China and Maxichukuo, which became operative after the end
of the year, and by the opening in August and September of customs
stations at some of the Great Wall passes. These last three develop-
ments were of the nature of concessions to Japan; and the decisions
in respect of them were taken after, and doubtless as a result of, the

1  The Survey for 1933, p. 481.

2  In view of Japan's dependence on China as a source of iron-oxe (she was
taking about half the ore produced in the country and -virtually the whole of
the exports), it is not without interest to note that Chahar contained iron-ore
reserves estimated at 40 per cent, of the total reserves -in China.  Mines at
Lungyen were being worked for some years after 1923 by a Chinese semi-
governmental corporation.            3 See the Survey for 1933, p. 482, note.